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BAS 

Their beef they often in their murrions dew'd* 

And in their lafket hilts their bev’rage brew’d. 

Kings Art of Cookery. 

Basket-woman, n.f [from bnjket and woman.] A woman 
that plies at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 

Bass. V//. [See Base.] Inmufick; grave; deep. 

Bass-viol. See Base-viol. 

On the Jweep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing on 
a bafs -viol. Dry den. 

Bass. n.f. [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like hafket , lrom 
fome Britifh word fignitving a rufn ; but perhaps more properly 
Written bofs , from the French beffe. ] A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, lafs mat, or fuch like, to bind them 
withal. ° * Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bass-relief, n.f [from bas, and relief raifed work, hr.] 

Sculpture, the figures of which do not ftand out from the 
' ground in their full proportion. Felibien diftinguifhes three 
kinds of bafs-relief ; in the firft, the front figures appear almoft 
with the full relief; in the fecund, they (land out no more than 
one half ; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 

Ba'ssa. Sec Bashaw. 

Ba'sset. n.f [ buffet , Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Vc- 
nice. _ } 

Gamefters would no more blnfphemc ; and lady Dabcheek s 
laffet bank would be broke. Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-relief. 

Basso'n. ln.f [bajfon, Fr.] A mufical inftrument of the wind 

Basso'on. > kind, blown with a reed, and furnifhed with eleven 
holes, which are flopped like other large flutes ; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, (Ac. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock .n.f. The fame with bafs. 

BA'STARD. n.f. [ bajlardd , Welch, of low birth ; baflarde, Fr.] 

1. Bajlard, according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, ac- 
cording to order of law, his father is not known. Aylijfe. 

Film to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare. 

And fent her boafled bajlard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 

It lies on you to fpeak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own indruction, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue ; bafiards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Sbakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1, Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infcnfible, a getter of 
more baflard children than war’s a deftroycr of men. 

Sbakcfp. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine ; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate. In 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or bajlard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the'jew’s daughter.—' That were a kind of bajlard hope 
indeed. ' ShakeJ'p. Merchant of Venice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purluc their 
own defigns of power, and fuch bajlard honours as attend 
them. _ Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar Tree, [called guazuma in the Wen Indies.] 

The characters are ; It hath a regular flower, confiding of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon at their bafe ; but, at their 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower cup con- 
fids of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundilh warted iruit, which has fir e cells, 

inclofing many feeds. _ . 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where it 
Tifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a large trunk. 
The timber of "this tree is cut into Haves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. The fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is cftccmed very good to fatten 
them ; fo that the planters often leave thefc trees Handing in 
their favannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 

To Ba'stard. v. a. [from the noun.] To convict of being a 
bafiard; to flignriatizc with badardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, bajlarded in their blood, and cruelly 
murdered. ' Bacon's Henry V 11. 

To Bastardize, v.a. [from bajlard.] 

1. To convict of being a bafiard. 

2. To beget a bafiard. 

1 Ihould have been what I am, had the maidenlied flar in the 
firmament twinkled on mv bajlardizing. Slrahefp. King Lear. 

B a'stardly. adv. [fr m bajlard. J In the manner of a bafiard ; 
fpuriouflv. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle drays ; 

Let the mind's thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 
Into the body, and Imjlardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba stard' , n.f. [Isom bajlard.] An unlawful date of birth, 
ch dif-blcs the badard, both according to the laws of God 
and man, from fu«.cccding to an inheritance. Ayliffe' s Parcrg. 


BAT' | I 

Once fhc flander’d me with bo /lardy ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no. 

That Hill I lay upon my mother’s head. Sbakefp. K. J s l 
In refpedt of tire evil confcquents, the wife’s adultery is worfc! 
as bringing baf.ardy into a family. Taylor's Iffy 

No more of bajlardy in heirs of crowns. Pope's E-pi /! if 

To Baste, v. a. participle pad', bajh-.l, or bajlen. [baflomter Fr' 
Bazata, in the Armorick dialect, fignifies to drike with a did- ! 
from which perhaps baf.on a dick, and all its derivatives or 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a dick. 

k^uoth lhc, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that bajled to feel pain, 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 

Contribute nothing to the cure. Hudibras 

'Fir’d with difpute, and fpeaking Latin, 

As well as bajling, and bear bating. Hudibras 

Bajlings heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulncfs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all aworking. 

2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the (pit. 

Sir, I think tire meat wants what I have, a bafling. 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To moiden meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 

The fat of roaded mutton falling on the birds, will ferve to 
bajle them, and fo favetime and butter. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

4. To few flightly. \bafler, Fr. to ditch.] 

Bastina de. \ n f [baflonnade, Fr.] 

Bastina'do. ) j l j j 

1 . The adt of beating with a cudgel ; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfe than a laflinado to Zclmanc ; 
fo that again, with rageful eyes, fire bad him defend himfclf. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

And all thofe harlh and rugged founds 
Of bajlinados , cuts and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkidi punilhment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 

To Bastina'de. Is/, a. [from the noun ; bajlomer, Fr.] To 

To Bastina'do. £ beat; to give the badinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to bajlinado old Lewis, who had dunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbuthnot's Uijlory of J. Bull. 

Ba'stion. n.f. [ba/tion, Fr.] A huge rnafs of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with done, Hand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 
was anciently called a bulwark. Harris. 

Toward : but how? ay there’s the quedion ; 

Fierce the affault, unarm'd the bajlion. Prior. 

Bat. n.f. [hat, Sax. This word feems to have given rife toa 
great number of words in many languages; as, L.stre, Fr. to 
beat ; baton, battle , beat, batty, and others. It probably figni- 
fied a weapon that did execution by its weight, in opposition to 
a {harp edge ; whence whirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy dick or 
club. 

A handfome bat he held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Hubberd’s Tale. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken with 
bats. Hakctvell on Providence. 

Bat. n.f. [the etymology unknown.] An animal having die 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird ; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infedls, and farty fubflances, fuel) as 
candles, oil, and ebeef'e; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Cabiset. 

When owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly. Sbakefp. Tempefl. 

But then grew reafon dark ; that fair dar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before ; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir J. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 
bats, which have fomething of birds and beads. Locke. 

Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe deep. Gay. 

Bat-fowling, n.f [from bat and fowl.] A particular manner 
of birdcatching in the night time, while they arc at rood upon 
perches, trees, or hedges. They light t< redes or draw, and 
then beat the bullies ; upon which the birds flying to the flames, 
arc caught either with net?, or other wife. 

You "would lift the moon out of her fphere, if die would 
continue in it five weeks without changing - -Wcflioul 0* 
and then go a bat-fowling. Sbakefp. T rr.pcJ • 

Bodies lighted at night bv fire, mud have a brighter lultre gi- 
ven them than by day ; as lacking of cities, bat-fowung, • 

3 3 Peaoham on Drawing. 

Ba'table. adj. [from bate.] Difputafclc. 


BAT 

Eatable ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or bcotland, tying J- 
tween both kingdoms. nu 

Batch, n.f. [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. . 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm dable. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. . 

Kxccpt he were of the fame meal and Latch . Ben . jobnjon • 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. 

Bate. n.f. [perhaps contracted from debate.] Strife; conten- 
tion ; as a make-late. 

To Bate. v. a. [contracted from abate.] 

j. To leffen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key. 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblencfs, 

Say this ? Sbakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 
Mv plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2. To fink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he mud either bate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To lellcn a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as mod debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 

4. To cut od' ; to take away. 

Bate but the lad, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp. Friar. 

To Bate. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this lad elec- 
tion ? Do I not bate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofc gown. Shak. Hen. IV. 

2. To remit; with ^before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate feems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shakcfpeare 
ufes biting faulchion ; unlefs, in the follow’ing lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the Heel da id not, but inly late 
Deep in his flelh, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. Queen. 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and full.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 

And taught his Iheep her Iheep in food to thwart ; 

Which loon as it did hateful quedion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba'tement. n.f. [from abatement.] Diminution ; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wade a piece of duff ; indead of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what batement that piece of 
duff had. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Bath. n.f. [ba$, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 

baths have been in great edeem with the ancients, efpccially in 
complaints to be relieved byrevulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greated recourfe to the natural 
baths-, mod of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackifli. The cold 
baths are the mod convenient fprings, or refervatories, of cold 
water to wafh in, which the ancients had in great edeem; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged them- 
felves, have had fome {hare in their cure ? AddifonfSpcftator. 

2. A date in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half dewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the Thames. 

Shakcfpeare’ s Mer ry Wives of Windfor. 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath , 

Balm of hurt minds. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In chymidry, it generally fignifies a veffel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Manet is a midake, for balneum mans , a fca or water 
bath. A faud heat is fometimes called balneum ficcum, or cine- 

,V w r u 1 ... J&n**. 

\\ c fee that the water of tilings diftillcd in water, which 

they call the bath , differeth not much from the water of things 

diddled by fire. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory , N" 684. 

4. A fort ot Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid ; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 

•r - . , „ Calnut. 

1 cn acres of vineyard dial! yield one Lath, and the feed of 
homer {hall yield an ephah. v 

lo Bathe, v. a. [banian, Saxon.] 

I. 1 o wafh in a bath. 

Others, on diver lakes and rivers, bath’d 
Their downy bread. Milton's Paradife Lo/l, b. x. I 427 
Chanc.n- to bathe himfclf in the river Cydnus, through the 
for £ S J s " “ «*“>• he M fck. *» onto de„h, 
VOL. I. 


BAT 

* 

2. To fupple or foften by the outward application of warm li- 

Bathe them and keep their bodies foluble the while by cly fi- 
lers, and lenitive bolufes. JVijemans Surgery. 

I’ll bathe your wounds in tears for my odence. Dryden. 

3. To wadi with any tiling. 

Phoenician Dido dood, 

Frefh from her wound, her bofom bath’d in blood. Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. Dryden. 
To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 
bling a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in firy floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meaffor Meaf 
The gallants dancing by the river fide. 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Aide. Waller. 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’d. 

Pay due d> votions. Pope's Qdyffey. 

Ba'ting, or Aba'ting. prep, [from bate, or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itfelf, feems often ufed as a prepolition.j 
Except. 

The king your brother, could not choofe an advocate. 
Whom I woula fooner hear on any lubject. 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe’s R. Conv. 
If we conlidcr children, we have little reafon to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, bating , perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and third. Locke. 

Ba'tlet. n.f. [from bat. J A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the kifling of her batlet, and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Slaktfp. As you like it. 
Bato'on. n.f. [ bajlon , or baton, Fr. formerly fpclt bafton.] 

1 . A daff or club. 

We came clofe to the fhore, and off red to land; but 
draightways we faw divers of the people with bajlons in their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon's N. Atlantis. 
That does not make a man the worfe, 

Although his fhoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon ormarlhal’s daff ; a badge of military honour. 
Ba'ttaillous. adj. [from battaillc, Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle ; warlike ; with military appearance. 

He darted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax, b. i. 

The French came foremod battailous and bold. Fairf. b. i. 
A firy region, dretch’d 
In battailous afpe£t, and nearer view 
Bridled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpcars, and helmets throng’d. Paradife T.o/l, b vi. 
Batta'lia. n.f. [battaglia, Ital.] The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend. 
Batta'lion. n.f. [bataillon, Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiment confid 
of one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not lingle fpies. 

But ill battalions. ' Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

in this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 

nd ^ S ‘ • > 1 1 . Testier, N'- 56. 

i he pierc d battalions difunited fall. 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o’erwhelms them all. Pete. 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Six or feven thoufand is their utmod power. 

—Why, our battalion trebles that account. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 
1 A rTEN - v.a. [a word of doubtful etymology.] 

1 ■ do fatten, or make fat ; to feed plenteoufly. 

, . We drove afield. 

Bait ntng our flock with the frefh dews of night. Milton 
2. To fertilize. 0 * 

1 he meadows here, with latt'ning ooze enrich’d. 

Give fpirit to the grafs ; three cubits high 
/The jointed herbage {hoots. ° pi;;-. 

To Ba'tten. 0 n. To grow fat ; to live in indulgence. 

Follow your funcTon, go and batten on cold bil 6h. Coriol 
Burmfli d and ball ntng on their food, to diow 
Thedihgenceof careful herds below. Dryden' s II. and P. 

I he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten on his deep. 

As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Matt rang in cafe, and ilumb’ring life away. 

T way mice, full blythe and amicable. 

Batten befide erle Robert’s table. 


Dryden. 


While paddling ducks the Handing lake defire, 

Ur bait nmg hogs roll in the finking mire Pnt 1 1 

Ba 'tten A word ufed only by workmen " 

i/atten is a lcantlin* of woodpn ft. .ft - . . 

• inches bread, feldom above one thick, .n,d’,h,Tn^ r ””f°" r 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
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